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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Southebn Histoeioaii JSooiety Papebs. Vol XXV. Edited by B. A. Brock, 
Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
The contents of this number are unusually interesting. Among many 
papers the following may be mentioned: The Hampton Roads' Conference. — 
A conclusive statement, by Hon. J. H. Reagan; The Charge of the Crater, an 
account by Colonel W. H. Stewart ; Gen. T. J. Jackson, an address by Dr. 
Hunter McGuire; The Career of the Shenandoah, C. S. Navy; Sketch of 
Colonel E. Waggaman, Tenth Louisana Infantry, C. S. A. ; How Gen. Custer 
Hung Mosby's Men ; Birthday of General R. E. Lee, January 19, 1898, 
Observances of, with Address by Captain R. T. Parks ; The Confederate 
Bead, a Poem by A. C. Gordon. 

The Liteeaev Histoey ov the Ameeican Revolution. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1897. 2 volumes, $ 3 each. 

These scholarly and entertaining volumes embody the results of studies 
which have extended over a period of twenty years, and which, we hear, are 
to give us other volumes of still greater value. Not that we are at all in- 
clined to underestimate the worth of the publication before us, but that we 
are constrained to think that the literary enthu&iasm of the learned author has 
led him to idealize overmuch, and to overrate some of the long-forgotten 
worthies of New England and of other parts of the country dear to the 
northern heart. 

As some of our readers may not have access to Prof. Tyler's book, we shall 
take time to state, briefly but clearly, its plan and motif. 

The author aims to give us the history of th8 revolutionary era, 1763-1783, 
as deduced from its correspondence, state papers, oral addresses (secular and 
aacred), political essays, political satires, lyric verse, burlesques, dramatic 
literature, diaries and journals. Under the above eight heads, he gives us 
very pleasant introductory chapters. Later on, he takes up each subject and 
treats it in more or less detail, thus filling two large and imposing volumes. 

The first head, correspondence, he treats very briefly, saying that, though 
important in general, this class of writings is but incidental in the present 
treatise. We fail to see why this should be so. It seems to us that quotations 
from the letters of the revolutionary period would be eminently suitable for 
this work. If the letters of Cicero, of Chesterfield, of Junius and others are 
classics in literature, certainly those of Madison, Hamilton, Jay, Mason, Jeffer- 
son and other great writers of the period covered by these volumes would be 
richly worth quoting and discussing in a literary history of the American 
Revolution. For our part, we would rather have twenty pages from the cor- 
respondence of men that drafted bills of rights and constitutions than volumes 
of the tedious reminiscences and prophetic ravings, speechifyings, dismal 
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journals, politico-religious clap-trap of some of the long-forgotten Hezekiahs, 
Jeremiahs and Habakkuks whom Prof. Tyler's theological proclivities have 
led him to resurrect. What, for instance, can be more delightful than some 
of the letters of Theodorick Bland, Jr. ? What more characteristic of the 
time and of the men than some of the correspondence of Arthur Lee 'with 
friends in America? Prof. Tyler, however, entirely ignores or "slurs" 
Arthur Lee, and almost ignores that ancient colony which gave Washington to 
"the Union, and which did far more than twice her share in feeding and cloth- 
ing the brave men that followed him to victory. 

Under his second head, state papers, the distinguished author gives to Jeff- 
erson and the Declaration praise which, from a literary point of view, we can 
hardly endorse, but says little or nothing of George Mason and his Bill of 
Bights — a paper which many eminent statesmen and critics have pronounced 
greater than Jefferson's, and from which the immortal Thomas is thought to 
have borrowed very freely. Even if our author's praise of the Declaration of. 
Independence is too lavish, we can but rejoice in the occasion that it fur- 
nished for a piece of glowing eulogy, a page of elegant rhetoric, whose equal 
■can hardly be found in all the other essays of our modern school of investiga- 
tors and historians, and which makes us proud that we have a historical pro- 
fessor who can wield a pen so facile and so eloquent. 

Among state papers worthy of mention, but relegated to a foot-note, are 
those of Bichard Henry Lee, and none of Prof. Tyler's Puritan worthies have 
excelled, if equalled, the beautiful but simple eloquence of some paragraphs 
■of the address of the Georgia Provincial Congress to the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty. Other papers of this class are well worth mention and quotation, 
but have been ignored by the author. 

He next comes to oral addresses (secular and sacred), which include 
speeches, formal orations, and political sermons. The first two are quickly 
dispatched, because few authoritative copies of them survive; the sermons are 
quoted ad libitum because the parsons of New England and of other northern 
sections were vain enough to think everything they said worth preserving and 
handing down to admiring posterity. If Thruston, the "fighting parson" of 
Virginia, and Miles Selden, the patriot parson, of Henrico county, had recorded 
their views in print instead of in deeds, Virginia might have rivaled the New 
England pulpit in the number of her paper thunderbolts of apostolic wrath. 
Public opinion in Virginia, however, seems always to have been more or less 
against political sermons, however patriotic. Even during the Civil War, one 
^jould forget on Sunday that an enemy was at his gates. 

Under this head we note a remarkable omission, one that the author must 
have made purposely, and for reasons satisfactory to himself. We refer to the 
fact that Patrick Henry is hardly mentioned in the whole wcrk. James Otis 
is prominent as orator, as politician, and as essayist. Bis oration on the "Writs 
of Assistance,'' is eulogized in glowing rhetoric, and, while Professor Tyler 
attaches less importance to that speech than some others do, he gives a graphic 
picture of the place, the occasion, the details, the effects of that great oration. 
But why does he say next to nothing of Henry's great speech on the " five resolu- 
tions " ? It certainly cannot be because he underrates its importance, unless he 
has recanted all that he said in his Life of Henry. In that book, he brings 
out, by quotations and by his own statements, the influence of the great speech 
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of 1765. But now he is silent. Under "Oral Addresses," he ignores the most 
epoch-making oration ever delivered on this continent. 

For this omission, there can be but one reason. It is not any undervalua- 
tion of Henry's powers, for, on that subject, our author has helped to mould 
opinion, and to place Henry among the giants. It is not hostility to Virginia, 
either past or present, for Professor Tyler is on record as an ardent admirer 
and lover of that illustrious dame or maiden. What, then ? Ay, me! we arfr 
loth to say it, but it is the unfortunate habit that northern historians have of 
looking to New England, and away from all southern commonwealths, for 
everything that is great, illustrious, potential in our history. Even kind Pro- 
fessor Tyler forgot his catechism, forgot the man he helped to glorify ten 
years ago. 

The political essays, some published in newspapers, others in pamphlet 
form, he discusses at considerable length, with great learning and ability, but 
leaves much to be desired. Here, again, the southern colonies are more or 
less ignored. Better than many of Professor Tyler's extracts, are the letters 
of Thomson Mason, of Virginia; the letters of "Brutus" and "Virginius," 
in Force's Archives; the letter of "Hampden," a Virginia conservative, in favor 
of continuing union with the crown, while some parts of the "Monitor Let- 
ters, " written by Arthur Lee, are very fine, and lend themselves readily to quo- 
tation. Of such essays the northern colonies also furnished fine specimens ; 
for instance, some of the passages in the letters of " Cosmopolitan," of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and the "Noble Letter of a Soldier to the American Soldiery," 
dated Cambridge, Mass., might have been written by a Boman citizen-soldier 
in the days of Bome's pristine glory. 

The fact that some of the letters and essays referred to above are anony- 
mous, does not affect their value as literature; we presume thiB needs no- 
argument. 

As a subdivision of the above head, we would suggest some of the resolu- 
tions passed by patriotic meetings of the revolutionary era. For instance : 
During the stirring and eventful summer of 1774, the patriots of many colo- 
nies met to elect delegates to the Continental Congress. In Virginia, men of 
world-wide fame presided in some of these county meetings, and. some of the 
resolutions are noble and eloquent, and can be traced to pens which afterwards 
drew great declarations and constitutions, or which wielded a patriotic sword 
in the colonial armies. We are sorry to know, however, that the day has not 
yet come when northern writers will "search the Scriptures " of our common 
country in order to do full justice to every section ; for even famous men like 
Arthur 'Lee are ignored or mentioned contemptuously when they happen to 
have incurred the hatred of Benjamin Franklin and other heroes of question- 
able character. 

Indeed, the page given to Arthur Lee forms one of Prof. Tyler's most vul- 
nerable chapters. A short chapter he certainly made it ; for, in a few words, 
he contemptuously relegated to literary limbo a man that was famous in his 
day all through the colonies, in England and in France ; a man that helped to> 
mould public opinion more than most others mentioned in the book before us. 
Whether we admire Arthur Lee or not, whether we think much of his letters- 
and essays or not, we cannot ignore him as a personage, or dismiss his pub- 
lished writings with a sneer. 
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Under the last four heads, the painstaking author collects a great deal that 
we can willingly let die. Most of the "satires" are washed-out imitations of 
Churchill. Few of the hattle-songs would pass muster in a college magazine. 
The diaries and journals, if published in full, would be valuable as history, 
but are dismal and tedious as literature. For his discussions of Freneau and 
Trumbull, however, we must thank Prof. Tyler, and once more congratulate 
ourselves that we have a litterateur-historian in one of our universities. 

One of the most valuable features of this work is its treatment of the 
Loyalists, those much-abused and misrepresented scapegoats of the last cen- 
tury. They will turn over in their graves and thank Dr. Tyler. They re- 
ceive full and sympathetic treatment in these volumes, and many of us will 
thank him for praying good ancestors out of Purgatorio or Inferno. 

The style of the author is easy, fluent and, at times, eloquent. Though 
often engaged in exhuming the dead, galvanizing the deceased, blowing upon 
dry bones in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, he himself never tires us; if we 
yawn, it is as when Homer nods. 

Not the least charm of the style, and one that constantly draws us towards 
the writer, is its genial and all-persuasive humor. 

In conclusion, we beg to congratulate the distinguished author upon his 
painstaking scholarship, his skill in massing materials, his insight into the 
historical significance of various kinds of written matter, and, above all, upon 
the literary charm of his narrative. But we see defects in the book. We 
think it is guilty of sins of omission. We think it gives too much of the glory 
to Plymouth and too little to Jamestown. We think that it does injustice to 
the colony that produced some of the best letter-writers, best political essay- 
ists, and best orators of the revolutionary era, and we think the title of the 
book as it now stands should be, The Literary History of the American Revo- 
lution in the New England and Middle Colonies. Jno: Lbsblib Him 

Letters and Times of the Tylers. By Lyon Gardiner Tyler, M. A., 
LL. D., President William and Mary College. Volume III. 1897. 
Sold by Henley T. Jones, Bookseller, Williamsburg, Va. Edition 
limited to two hundred and fifty copies. This volume (234 pages octavo), 
containing letters of President Tyler, Andrew Jackson, James K. 
Polk, and other statesmen, more fully illustrates the public questions 
discussed in Vols. I. and II. of the same work, published in 1884 and 
1885, respectively. Price of volume III., $3; full set, $7. 

The Vice-Presidential Succession. 

The Constitution reads: "In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President," etc. 
The question was whether "the same" referred to "duties" as its ante- 
cedent or to "office." Mr. Tyler considered the reference, according to 
rules of grammar, to be to the word "office," and accordingly, in his 
inaugural address, he took occasion to say that ' ' upon him had devolved 
the presidential office." 

When the subject came up in Congress, at the meeting of the extra 
session, a motion was made to amend the resolution notifying the Presi- 



